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Hornell Hart’s Analysis of the Evidence for Survival’ 


GARDNER MURPHY 
I 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is going to be quite different from 
what I ordinarily ask you to listen to. I hesitated a long time before 
deciding on this topic. I know that you rightly expect something 
original; you expect something that is not to be found somewhere 
else; you expect something which, however controversial, will at 
least leave you with the feeling that there is evidence somewhere 
that you ought to take seriously. 

Now actually I come here today to do quite a different sort of 
thing. I am going to talk about a book? which I believe to be very 
important for psychical research, the very essence of which is to 
maintain a cautious, high, dispassionate position on a topic very, 
very close to our deepest human needs. And this is a very hard 
thing to do. It is doubly hard for an author like Hornell Hart to do 
this when he himself has definite convictions. How in the world 
can a man present a topic with such intense and profound implica- 
tions, a problem which arouses so much intense feeling, pro and 
con, maintaining objectivity and fairness, and at the same time, 
allowing you to see from time to time his own personal beliefs, 
never allowing those personal beliefs to sweep aside the cogent 
force of arguments with which he personally disagrees? I think 
that question in itself is important. I think the fact that it has been 
several decades since we had a compact, scholarly, well-organized 
book devoted simply to the survival issue as such, is another 
reason. 

So I thought I would ask your indulgence in talking tonight 
about this book, with the feeling, partly, that we will be talking 
about Hornell Hart, partly talking about evidence, and largely we 
shall be attempting to find a stand, a position, a frame of reference 
for our own further study, discussion, and thought. And if I leave 
you with a feeling that Hornell Hart has closed any issues, this 
would be the opposite of what I would attempt to do. 

I’m going to attempt, in the time that we ordinarily allow here, 
to show you the structure of the book; the basic philosophical and 
scientific spirit with which this effort is made; the ways of marshall- 
ing evidence upon the survival question; the kinds of conclusions 


1 This paper was delivered by Professor Murphy at a Meeting of the Society on 
April 13, 1960. 

2 Hornell Hart, The Enigma of Survival: The Case For and Against an After Life, 
Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1959. 
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which can be drawn, pro and con; and the ways in which further 
evidence might consolidate the present gains and might improve 
the research so that more confident conclusions could ultimately 
be reached. 


II 


This is just one of many ways of accomplishing this purpose. 
I do not claim that the scientific or logical way is the only way. But 
I do assert that it is one way, and that Hart has done this so well as 
to be worthy of at least an evening’s close dissection, if not further 
reading. 

Now I'd like to remind you that even without taking into account 
the thought of ancient India, or the thinking around the Mediter- 
ranean basin before the rise of Greek philosophy, without even 
taking into account the great Hebrew tradition, without even 
considering the mythologies which swept over the Roman Empire 
from the Germanic and Celtic and other peoples, there have been 
two basic theories of the mind which have belonged consistently and 
regularly to Western civilization as such. They run right through 
our whole tradition in such a way that I think you will believe, as 
I try to state them, that they are both more or less self-evidently 
true; and yet, on closer inspection, they are starkly in opposition. 

_ The first theory of the mind is that which was put forward by 
the Sophists in the period just before the brilliant discourses of 
Socrates—to the effect that the mind is a tissue of associations. 
The reason why we think of thunder when there is lightning, or 
vice versa, is that these two things are associated in our experience. 
There is a flash of lightning and we listen and wait confidently for 
the thunder. In the same way, we learn by watching people’s faces 
what to expect, and rightly or wrongly, we expect different 
behaviors from smiles and from frowns. The little child very early 
learns to scan and understand the tone of the voice. He knows that 
trouble is brewing, or that he is going to get an embrace or some- 
thing nice to remember. The mind, in other words, is artificially 
created by associations moment by moment. There are no inborn 
structures in the mind. The child is not born with ideas regarding 
‘ the relation of a frown and a spanking, or the relation of lightning 
- to thunder. The mind is a web, or a pattern, created by experiences, : 
hour by hour. From this point of view, an old man looking back 
over his life puts together the experiences of various periods. He 
_ says “‘Ah, yes, this was I,” as he looks at an old photograph of 
himself in knee-pants and he laughs and says: ‘‘Wasn’t I a funny 
little fellow!” He re-creates on the assumption that the continuity 
is a continuity given by associations. 
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Now the other point of view, as particularly developed in the 
great Socratic discourses as we have them from Plato, assumes that 
there is a central “self,” basically an unchanging, fundamental, and 
stable personal reality. The Greek actors, as you know, had these 
curious masks with heavy lips on them that seem to have acted as 
megaphones, so that a man was known by his mask. And the word 
“persona,” from which we get the word “person,” is the Latin 
word used in describing these ancient Greek and Roman masks. 
A “persona,” in Latin, is the role of a given character. Now this 
has to be stable. The same Hercules, in the plays of Euripides, who 
is a man of great sublimity of character, is represented in one of the 
plays, Hercules Mad, as being overpowered with sudden insanity, 
slaying his wife and children. Now you have to believe, if you are 
to assimilate Greek tragedy, that it was the same Hercules, the same 
fundamental person from the cradle to the grave. Because if it is 
just an episode there is no particular human meaning in it. If a 
psychotic or other seriously disturbed person is just a conglomera- 
tion of states, this is indeed a tragedy; but it has no such tragic 
meaning as when you see a strong man, who is for you still that 
strong man, become a weakling or a coward. If you see a motherly 
or womanly woman behaving in a frightened or confused way. with 
reference to the needs of the child, it is a tragedy, yes, but nothing 
like the tragedy it would be if the same person is thought to run 
through all these things. Now the “persona” or “mask” is the 
unchanging and stable element in the Greek dramas. The same 
Prometheus that you find chained on the rock and the same 
Prometheus that protests against Zeus gives you a continuity based 
upon the inner sameness of the person. Now which of these views 
might plausibly be related to survival ? 

The question answers itself. If the mind is nothing more than a 
conglomeration of states, attitudes, feelings, and thoughts, which 
bounce up and down like the bubbles of a fountain, or the spray of 
a cascade, then there is no central continuing unity on which we 
could confer responsibility in this life, or continuity after death. 
But if there is, as Plato argues, a fundamental, unchanging self, 
something which, despite the evanescent changes around it, is 
recognizably the same person all the way through, then this gives 
some sort of a conception such as Plato describes regarding the 
immortality of the soul. 


Ill 


Now Hornell Hart undertakes at the very beginning of this book 
to show you some of the philosophical assumptions that have 
entered into all of our modern studies, particularly psychical 
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research, and to show you that most of the people, for example, 
Edmund Gurney, and particularly Frank Podmore, who studied 
experiences essentially as associations, had no such belief in 
survival as Frederic Myers, who from the earliest years asked 
constantly whether there is within the person an unchanging and 
continuing self, and who of course answered this question with a 
thundering affirmative in his book (posthumously published at the 
end of the century) called Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death.* 

Hart, in other words, raises the curtain in order to show us the 
same two great figures on the philosophical stage which have been 
there before, and which predetermine the approach of a modern 
psychical researcher. He may say, “I’m an empiricist. I take data 
wherever they lead me,”’ but he’s likely to have a basic assumption. 
He’s likely to believe that the mind is a conglomeration, or 
kaleidoscopic series of bits, stuck together and endlessly changing, 
or, on the other hand, that there is a central first person singular, 
what Hart calls the ‘“I-Persona,” something which is “I’’ in the 
grammarian’s sense, which goes on despite peripheral changes, to 
give a fundamental continuity from cradle to grave and beyond. 

Now as for the organization of Hart’s book, he undertakes, in 
each of the major portions, to show first the classes of evidence that 
exist to support either of these points of view, and then to quote 
back and forth from modern scholars who have espoused one or 
the other position. If, for example, you take the case of “collective 
hallucinations,” as they are called, Hornell Hart and his wife Ella 
published many years ago a fascinating little study on such 
collective hallucinations, that is, cases in which the same dying 
person had been seen at a distance by two or more persons. There 
are not many such cases but there are a few. Along with the study 
of collective cases in which the people are present together at the 
time there is a study of cases in which there is the same apparition 
of drowning, for example, seen independently by different persons 
at different points. 

Now suppose we assume, as Frank Podmore would have done 
in the early collection of spontaneous cases, that the basic concept 
is telepathy, that is to say, the flashing of an impression from one 
mind to the other. Suppose that as A dies, B and C catch the 
impression. Or even if the impression comes some hours after 
death, say even 24 hours, you can say if you wish that some sort 
of telepathic impression was received at the time of death but only 


3 F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York and London, 1903. 

‘ “Visions and Apparitions Collectively and Reciprocally Perceived,’’ Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLI, 1932-1933, pp. 205-249. 
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slowly welled up or made its way into consciousness. A good many 
of the cases had to do with dreaming or a quasi-dreaming state; a 
person falls into a sort of brown study. A woman, for example, 
sees her brother trip over a rope and knows somehow or other that 
he is falling over the railing of a ship to drown in the water below. 
When this impression comes to her she is not asleep; she is in a 
momentarily dissociated state, a sort of brown study, it would 
appear. Under such circumstances you would explain all of the cases 
not as due to the I-Persona of the dying person reaching out at 
death or even after death, but rather to a telepathic impact alone. If 
such an experience happens to more than one person, perhaps one 
person receives the telepathic impact and then another receives it 
from the first. 

On the contrary, says Frederic Myers, studying the same cases, 
let us try another view. Is there not intrinsic evidence here that 
each one sees the dying person in a slightly different way? As a 
matter of fact, doesn’t each person see something colored by his 
own individuality ? We have very curious cases in which different 
people at different points actually apperceive the vision in a 
different way. There is one dramatic case in which one sees the 
image reflected in a mirror, and now it is seen not as if it were an 
exact duplicate of what the first person sees. One person sees it 
directly, but the other person, standing a few feet apart in the 
room, sees it as if reflected. Each person then is making a dramatic 
personal reality out of this—not as if one were telepathically 
duplicating the other. This i is what Frederic Myers had originally 
called “‘the invasion of space’’ by the dying person. And since each 
of us occupies a different portion of space, each of us will structure 
and give organization to the apparition in his or her own personal 
terms. What is interacting, says Hart (agreeing with Myers) is not 
momentary associations in the mind, but the deeper, central, 
unchanging, personal reality of the dying person in interaction 
with a living person receiving the impression. 

Just recently in a new attempt to gather cases, the American 
Society for Psychical Research drew one that intrigued me very 
much—in which a girl whose chief interest is a farm in Wisconsin 
decides, in a dream, to make a journey to visit her mother who is 
teaching school out in Montana. About 2 o’clock in the morning, 
there is mother, working at her ironing. She sees the daughter 
coming in, as if to say, “Why are you visiting me at 2 o’clock in the 
morning ?” There is a momentary interchange in what we would 
call a ‘‘reciprocal” telepathic experience. 

Now how far do you get, says this point of view, with the theory 
of a passive telepathy carrying the impulse from A to B? Rather 
it looks as if there were a real reciprocity between the deep levels of 
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two persons. There is an I-Persona for each person; the two are 
interchanging. To this the first school of thought would im- 
mediately say: ‘‘How do you know what would be the ultimate 
evidence of an unchanging personality, an I-Persona? After all, 
doesn’t the girl see from the point of view of what she herself is 
in her teens? Doesn’t her mother see in terms of what she is as a 
school teacher who has to earn a living out in Montana for a few 
months of the year away from the family? Doesn’t each of them 
think in terms of personal associations exactly as the Sophists would 
have said? Isn’t the experience a pattern of the interwoven 
associations, rather than an unchanging expression of a stable 
personality ?” 

From this Hornell Hart goes on to consider a variety of other 
instances in which he gradually strengthens, a step at a time, the 
discussion ot the problem of activity as constrasted with passivity 
in the telepathic or other spontaneous cases. I want to illustrate 
this by reference to two cases, one old and one new, in which I 
think I can make more clear what is meant by “activity” and by 
“passivity” in these impressions. 

There is one of these collective cases in which no less than six 
persons saw an apparition, each one from an appropriate point of 
view. This is the case of R. C. Morton published 70 years ago in 
the British Proceedings.» Miss Morton was a medical student who 
got interested in the scientific problem of a wraith, or a spectre, or 
“haunt,” or whatever you want to call it, which would appear in 
the garden; people would look out of the upper story window and 
see it coming up the garden path. Then people would see the 
figure come in through the open door. Others at the head of the 
stairs would watch the figure climbing the steps. Miss Morton 
herself, not in the least bit bothered by any of this, took a piece of 
string and attached it with fish glue about a two-foot height from 
the staircase and watched the figure walk through the thread. She 
satisfied herself that this was not a solid person making a practical 
joke at the expense pf those present. 

Here then we have from these six different points of view 
something that acts like an entity (as Hart would say, an “I- 
Persona’) and not like a reflection of different images or impres- 
sions. 

Tyrrell, in his interesting collection of cases, has gone so far as 
to report instances in which there is an actual obliteration of part 
of the image if it is out of sight from the point of view of the eyes 
of the person at the time. One person sees the figure, for example, 


5 R. C. Morton, ‘‘Record of a Haunted House,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 8, 1892, 
pp. 311-332. 
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cut off, in part, and it turns out actually that the room in which the 
actual image (a dog in this particular case) is seen, had been 
rebuilt. The dog ran where the floor used to be; the lower part of 
the dog’s four legs was obliterated because the floor has been 
raised. This, in other words, is a case involving quite literally a 
distortion of “‘psychological space” from the point of view of 
something in the mind of the receiver. 

Now I don’t know if Tyrrell is aware of the verbal play that he is 
indulging in here. It is a fascinating one. He says that any theatrical 
performance depends not only upon a producer and a director, 
assistants having to do with props.and lights etc., but upon a “‘stage 
carpenter.”’ ‘That is to say, somebody must be responsible for the 
actual filling-up of the space (the actual cabinet making, if it is 
that, the actual change in structure: bannister, rails, walls, and the 
actual floor itself). Now, in each person’s mind, there is not just 
passivity, but there is a stage carpenter. If you prefer to say this 
in Freud’s language and talk about the unconscious and dream- 
censorship, etc., you can. There is a dramatic process that is 
constantly re-working the passively received material so that all 
apparitions and all dreams are actively re-created by the I-Persona 
of the receiving person. The stage carpenter, in other words, i 
what intervenes (in the production of an apparition) between two 
personalities which otherwise would be flopping about helplessly, 
unable to make contact with one another. 

There is, moreover, in Tyrrell—and here there is a frank avowal 
of a one-sided point of view—an implication that there must be 
both in the agent and in percipient; both in the sender and in the 
receiver, a stage carpenter. And the two stage carpenters must get 
together. This, if you like, is like the old theory of telepathy which 
René Warcollier and others offered; he says that the unconscious 
portions of two minds must interact (not the conscious minds, but 
the unconscious portions of two minds) if there is to be a telepathic 
reciprocity. 

What can we conclude? We here utilized the Gurney and 
Podmore approach, the Myers and Tyrrell approach, constantly 
turning this to the light showing you that actually, aside from 
endless verbalization, you cannot settle the question in any final 
way by spontaneous cases alone. It seems to me that that conclusion, 
although it is offered very cautiously, is almost dinned into your 
ears as you read. When you read it, drop me a post card and tell 
me whether you agree or not. I’m going to ask you to consider the 
possibility that the spontaneous cases, rich, important and valuable 
as they are, cannot lead to a final conviction here except at a verbal 
level. Now I can tell you that I prefer one of these theories to the 
other, and I can give you verbalizations, but since I cannot climb 
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down, like a super stage-carpenter, into the lower terrain, and 
cannot discover the unchanging I-Persona, I can only see the 
constantly changing Gardner Murphy, who is not the same person 
that talked to you last year, and very much not the same person 
that studied psychical research out of his grand-daddy’s Home 
University Library book by Sir William Barrett fifty years ago. My 
subjective experience that I’m constantly changing does not settle 
anything. Or if I tell you, “I am the same. I’m not just a series of 
external changes,” this won’t convince you either. You'll be left 
with the feeling that these are interesting philosophical arguments; 
and spontaneous cases can be marshalled to support one or the 
other; but this is not the direction in which final conviction is 
likely to be achieved. 

At this point, Hart resorts to a highly ingenious point, which he 
only gives brief space to here because the argument is of a statistical 
character, and he knows this is hard going. Actually he published 
this material in two earlier papers and only very tangentially 
handles it here. He undertakes to show that those qualities which 
any apparently post-mortem apparition will possess when it 
reaches high veridical value (that is, when it convinces you 
by internal evidence that it is not just a fluke, not just a 
chance coincidence) are the same attributes which a spon- 
taneous case will possess, when we are dealing not with post- 
mortem communication but with known inter-communication 
between the living. And he goes on to this very daring argument: 
if the same natural history applies to the interaction between 
persons when they’re both alive as appears when one of them is 
offered us as living and the other as deceased—i.e., if by an inner 
analysis of their attributes we discover that death doesn’t make 
any difference in the attributes—if we discover that the same 
attributes hold for the cases when the two people are living, as 
when one is living and one is deceased, doesn’t this argue that the 
sheer fact of death in itself does not alter the form of telepathic 
communication ? 

If you find that veridical apparitions occurring days or weeks 
after death are like those which come at the time of death or 
before death, doesn’t this contain at least a potential challenge 
that maybe the same thing is happening, i.e., telepathy for an 
existing I-Persona? Now if you should happen to feel this way, 
you would be saying that the I-Persona theory fits and that the 
association theory doesn’t fit. The association theory would say 
that if we change so much even in a year of our lives, certainly the 
fact of physical death should macerate, perhaps destroy everything 
—even if you had some sort of a mind-body theory which allows 
something to exist beyond death. Even a month after death the 
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action-attributes, the potentials, the beaming of the message 
directly to you so that several other people can see it at the same 
time—all this is not the kind of thing which a kaleidoscopic series 
of associations would be expected to produce, but it is the sort of 
thing which an I-Persona beyond death should approach. This 
cannot be made more convincing by purely verbal argument, but 
this statistical evaluation of the spontaneous cases is, I think, 
highly ingenious, and one of the few really new things that have 
been said in the matter of survival evidence from spontaneous cases 
for quite a long time. 


IV 


Now when we reach this point in the argument, we begin to say, 
Is there not any more direct kind of evidence? And on this, of 
course, Hart mobilizes the evidence from mediumship beginning 
with the great period which began when William James in 1884 
discovered Mrs. L. E. Piper, a spiritualist medium; through her 
received messages coming from his wife’s family which he and his 
wife were certain had never been normally communicated; and 
which could not be attributed to any easy device like unconscious 
whispering or any other trick. During the period of the 80’s and 
90’s the mediumship of Mrs. Piper, followed in the first decade of 
this century by the mediumship of half a dozen other persons, 
yielded an extraordinary series of soi-disant communications from 
the deceased. Now this story, although it has been told a great 
many times, isn’t known as well as it should be. Dr. Hyslop, Sr., 
for example, devoted books to the history of the analysis of the 
Piper and later on the Soule and other mediumistic phenomena, 
undertaking to show in great detail that the material is not of the 
sort which telepathic impulses could produce. We know something, 
said the late Dr. Hyslop (and later Dr. Walter Franklin Prince said 
the same thing) about the natural history of telepathy—not very 
much, but we know what sorts of things are easy and hard to 
communicate; we know something about the unconscious rather 
than the conscious nature of the telepathic impulse; we know 
something about the histrionic skills of the entranced mind of the 
medium which make it possible to enact the part of the deceased 
person and play-act through a communication. We know something 
about the limits to this play-acting business. And as this sort of 
thing is analyzed more and more closely, it shows that the two 
major theories which we have presented up until‘now in a naive 
form, come up against equally solid obstacles. 

May we restate these two naive theories? The first would be, to 
take it naturalistically, and very simply, that the personality that 
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talks to you through a medium is simply a histrionic, play-acting 
pose which, for the moment, and under the influence of trance, 
believes itself to be a deceased entity; it fishes about, picks up odds 
and ends of information—perhaps through unconscious hints, but 
even through telepathic cues, and puts over successfully a replica- 
tion, a simulation, of a deceased personality. That is theory number 
one. And this was the theory which Richard Hodgson, the great 
Australian scholar, developed when he first had his sittings with 
Mrs. Piper. The personalities that appeared to communicate 
through Mrs. Piper, he said, are simply dream-processes. 

The other theory, however, which Hodgson gradually espoused 
—rejecting the first theory as the result of communications from 
his friend George Pelham who had died suddenly just before this— 
was that somehow there is an invasion of the sleeping body of the 
entranced medium; that this invaded body is now capable of 
talking or writing automatically, or conveying messages, which, 
although colored and distorted, do somehow verily represent the 
continuing personality of the deceased. 

Now it is rather a shock to realize that almost all serious scholars 
working with the Hodgson material came to the conclusion early 
in this century that both views, the play-acting theory and the 
invasion theory, were untenable. Nevertheless there are two forms 
of survival theory which were developed, more or less at the same 
time, one by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and the other by the elder 
Dr. Hyslop, which represent ways of bringing to bear upon the 
evidence certain rather more complex notions of what survival 
might mean. I will tell you in advance that they are something like 
this stage-carpenter idea from Tyrrell that I discussed a minute ago. 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory is that the entity which communicates is, 
to be sure, simply a histrionic pose, but that it constantly draws the 
needed information either from living or from deceased minds in 
order to complete the sense of the I-Persona, in order to give a 
continuity recognizable by the living. Dr. Hyslop pushed this a 
little further, arguing that there was fusion of the minds of living 
and deceased, that at times the trance personality is actually like 
the fusion of colors, for example, an orange that is so perfect that 
you can’t decide how much is red and how much is yellow. It is 
not half-red and half-yellow; it is a fusion of the two. In this case 
we have the notion of a deep-level collaboration between living 
medium and deceased communicator to produce the fusion which 
appears in the replication of the sot-distant personality, which is 
not quite the deceased personality, nor is it a histrionic pose, but 
it is a new creation for the moment. 

Now at this point Hart seems rather close to Dr. Hyslop; for he 
sums up the general view that we are strait-jacketing ourselves 
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unnecessarily by clinging to either of the naive positions first 
stated. He is somewhat nearer to the I-Persona theory; he is some- 
what more Socratic or Platonic than the view which I first quoted; 
but he is unmistakably closer to this kind of survival position than 
he is to the associationist position which originally I quoted in 
opposition. 


V 


Now this might seem complicated enough. Yes, it is; but the 
task of a man working as Hornell Hart is working is to go beyond 
the simple and to create all the difficulties that he can get people to 
face. And considering that the book is small, simple, direct, well- 
written, I think it is extraordinary to have gotten even to this point. 
But he attempts one more complex issue. And I will ask you to 
struggle with it. 

We have the study of what has come to be called in recent years 
the modus operandi of mediumistic trance, the psychology of this 
process of interaction between medium’s mind and communicator’s 
mind. It is no longer enough to say that there are histrionic poses 
(play-acting, or roles, accepted and used by the entranced medium) ; 
it is no longer enough to say that somehow the deceased gets 
through. Neither of these states the facts. The facts are at a higher 
level of complexity. What happens is that a series or chain of com- 
munications can actually be observed if you are patient enough 
to allow this. The material here is drawn rather largely from the 
study of another medium, Mrs..Osborne Leonard, particularly 
the work done by C. Drayton Thomas in a remarkable series of 
papers published by the British S.P.R. 

There is also some material from several other persons: some 
very interesting work done by Troubridge and Hali,* who made 
one of the earliest studies (right after the First World War) of 
modus operandi of trance. There is Earl Balfour’s celebrated study 
of Mrs. Willett’s communications,’ as exemplified in one of the 
greatest of all mediumistic utterances, the “Ear of Dionysius.” 
But basically what is happening here is that Hart is giving us the 
kind of evidence that Drayton Thomas offers us on this matter of 
modus operandi. You start by setting up an hypothesis to the effect 
that if the thing communicating were an entity, with certain human 
associations, having lived a certain life with certain deep affections, 
certain habits, fears, hopes, and expectations, then not only would 


® Una Troubridge and M. Radclyffe-Hall, ‘‘On a Series of Sittings with Mrs. 
Osborne Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 30, 1918-1919, pp. 339-554. 

7 G. W. Balfour, ‘“The Ear of Dionysius : Further Scripts affording Evidence of 
Personal Survival,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 1916-1918, pp. 197-286. 
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the words, the mannerisms, the form of speaking, the expressive 
machinery by which we recognize one another be recognizably the 
same, but it would be possible for the investigator to ask the 
communicator, step by step, to describe what the process of com- 
munication seems like to him. Instead of believing it or rejecting it, 
the thing to do is to get it down, study it, analyze it, publish it, and 
invite the collaboration of others. We haven’t spread our American 
wings very much in our Society’s publications, but Dorothy Berg,® 
not very long ago, made a study of modus operandi in three mediums 
which is an attempt to bring together what has been done by 
several different investigators studying both British and American 
material. 

In the volume now under discussion there is an attempt on the 
part of Hornell Hart to utilize these concepts; to show that there is 
more than a web of associations, more than a sheer reiteration of 
personal identity, but rather the expression in the mediumistic 
séance of the point of view of an entity struggling frantically to 
make itself clear. This has the errors, the confusion and the 
difficulties which you will expect a person, trying to use an 
organism other than his own, and working with very complex 
material which he must express if he wants to convey the sense of 
his own identity, will have to deal with, and will have to have 
‘‘played back”’ to him so that he can correct the misunderstandings 
in such a way that finally something can be recorded as a mass of 
evidence that is more than that which can be simply attributed to 
the belief of the sitter. 

Does it follow from this that the case is closed? Far from it. If 
Hornell Hart were interested simply in a legal presentation, if he 
were interested in being counsel for one party rather than the 
other, this would end the book in a grand climax. You would say 
the I-Persona theory wins, hands down. Not so Hornell Hart. 
Because you have forgotten something. You have forgotten that 
there are a large number of very careful, critical, well-informed 
investigators who have listened to all of this and still remain of their 
own opinion. And here are some of the reasons why. Hart takes 
particulary seriously E. R. Dodds, who is one of the classical 
scholars who have been deeply interested. As you know, a great deal 
of the British survival evidence has to do with the classicist 
Frederic Myers and other classicists who have communicated 
either fragmentary Greek and Latin messages or in other ways have 
shown their identification with the Graeco-Roman literature and 
history which meant so much to them in life. He therefore takes the 


* Dorothy A. Berg, “The Modus Operandi of Trance Communication: A 
Comparison of Theories,” JouRNAL A.S.P.R., January, 1951, pp. 17-36. 
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time and trouble to quote E. R. Dodds at great length, particularly 
from an article called ‘“‘Why I do not Believe in Survival,’’® which 
is one of the strongest, solidest, clearest statements of the associa- 
tion theory which exists. In other words, just when you get to the 
point of saying the debate is nearly over (this is the 1948 election 
and we can go home now and don’t have to worry how things are 
going to come out!) it becomes perfectly evident that there is 
always another human word as long as human beings struggle with 
incomplete, fragmentary, and distorted materials, as they must 
when such an issue and such limited kinds of material exist. Dodds 
argues strongly for the unknown limits of the association principle. 
He reminds us that there are some very curious cases in which 
persons actually alive at the time have appeared and communicated 
and have been thought to be giving post-mortem messages. There 
are at least two very dramatic cases. One is the case of a French 
chauffeur named Réallier'!® who was at Salonika during the First 
World War and who appeared through Mrs. Halsey in New York 
and gave very good evidence for his identity. The only trouble was 
that he wasn’t deceased, as he said he was, but was at the Salonika 
front. The second is the equally dramatic case of Gordon Davis 
published by S. G. Soal.!' The materials in this case are com- 
municated through Blanche Cooper in London on the basis of the 
assumption that the man is a boyhood friend who has passed on. 
Actually he is living in another part of London. This does fit the 
association theory; it does not fit the I-Persona theory. What are 
you going to do about it? 

One thing you ¢an do is to look for still more complicated 
evidence. Another is to look for still more sophisticated philo- 
sophies. And all of this Hart gives us. He even takes you, in 
this relatively short book, through a sort of a tunnel, a maze of 
both evidence and argument: terse presentations of the evidence 
and then summaries of the two points of view which I have been 
trying to describe to you. 

If you don’t happen to have had the enormous pleasure—and if 
you haven’t, I hope that you will sometime—of exposing yourself 
to what has been known as the Lethe case,!*,'* here will be a 


® Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934, pp. 147-172. 

10 James H. Hyslop, “‘A Case of Alleged Mind Reading,” JourRNAL A.S.P.R., 
February, 1919, pp. 130-136. 

11 “A Report on Some Communications Received through Mrs. Blanche 
Cooper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV, 1925, pp. 471-594. 

12 J. G. Piddington, ‘“‘Further Experiments with Mrs. Piper in 1908: II. Three 
Incidents from the Sittings : Lethe; the Sibyl; the Horace Ode Question,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, 1910, pp. 86-144. 

13 Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘Evidence of Classical Scholarship and of Cross Correspond- 
ence in Some New Automatic Writings,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV, 1911, pp. 114- 
175. 
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fragment to whet yeur appetite. The word “‘Lethe,” the river of 
forgetfulness in the underworld, was regarded by one investigator 
as a good way of finding out whether Frederic Myers, purporting 
to communicate, is really the classicist that he pretends to be. 
Therefore, George Dorr, in a sitting near Boston, asked the 
purporting Myers what the word Lethe suggested. After a good 
deal of sparring around, the purporting Myers gives what appears 
to be a long string of meaningless associations. But a good many of 
them were Greek words or proper names. Finally, the scholarly 
team working on this did pick out the place in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses in which all these names that were given by the purporting 
Myers appear in connection with a journey to Lethe. This wasn’t 
enough, however, to satisfy the I-Persona school of thought, and 
so the question was sent over to be presented by Sir Oliver Lodge 
to Mrs. Willett, the English medium. And in this instance the 
package was opened which contained the question, and im- 
mediately the purporting Myers said that this concerned a question 
asked before, and went on to make fragmentary replies. Finally he 
wrote in capital letters, ““D-O-R-R- This is the Dorr to which I 
found no key,” evidencing simultaneous knowledge of the American 
experiment and of the need to say something about Lethe. The 
Myers personality then goes on to give a long series of very 
appropriate associations with Lethe, this time not from Ovid, but 
from Virgil. If you don’t have the pleasure of knowing the Lethe 
case, do expose yourself to that because it is a really great literary 
puzzle, whether you believe this supports one or the other view. 
It is one of those rare delights which the British scholarship back 
of psychical research has produced. 

Does this case mean, for Hornell Hart, just a museum piece? 
No. This means: let’s struggle some more with this evidence. For 
example, let’s see whether any living person could have been the 
telepathic source of this material. Who might have influenced it? 
After going through the various data, one could say that it might 
have come in part from here, in part from there. Just as in the Ear 
of Dionysius, the attempt is to find a living source for the material. 


VI 


Now perhaps you will be disappointed if you have been occupy- 
ing very high middle ground here to find two final steps which Hart 
thinks he must take as an honest man. The first is to recapitulate 
all the evidence, and then to recapitulate all the arguments, and 
then to state why he personally takes a particular view, while in 
your ears there is still ringing the discord, the babel, of this 
confused and uncertain debate. You won’t catch Hart saying, “I 
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tagged the base this time.’’ You will find him only saying, “In the 
Big League games we have more than one umpire, and we have to 
decide which umpire is going to decide regarding the men running 
the bases.”’ “‘Who of you,” Hart is essentially saying, “‘is close 
enough to the evidence to have the right to say that you are right 
and somebody else is wrong?’ Hart believes in the I-Persona 
theory but does not think that this closes the mouths or the minds 
or the hearts of anybody else. 

I want to leave you then, with a book which essentially re- 
capitulates the kinds of evidence, the kinds of points of view which 
are legitimate in this field. Now if I have conveyed to you any of the 
feeling of this effort, I hope that at the same time I have done two 
things: the first is to induce you to read some of the material which 
is presented here second-hand by Hart; the second is to convince 
you that we need more than verbal argument. We need new kinds 
of evidence. We need, in particular, types of evidence which are 
manifestly beyond the scope of any of the considerations brought 
forward. When people say that we have had all the evidence for 
seventy-five years, they have overlooked the fact that there is a 
good deal that 7s new under the sun. When Mrs. Piper appeared, 
she was new; when Mrs. Willett appeared, she had a new kind of 
evidence; when the cross-correspondences occurred, they were 
new; when Tyrrell presented his very dramatic study of the stage- 
carpenter and interaction in spontaneous cases, he presented 
something very new. Some people say, ““Why do you want to go 
back and toy with these old things?’’ Quite a number of people 
believe that there are still new things to be found out by going 
through the literature in our ficld; new angles, new ways of inter- 
_ preting, new experiments to be tried. This psychical research of 
ours is not a cut-and-dried and completed issue. It is a growing 
thing. 

It happens to be a field in which final decisions are not easily 
made. Are there any other fields of which this is true? There are 
few other fields in the sciences, in the humanities, in history, in 
which we think the evidence is all in. Maybe, in the course of 
pursuing survival evidence more fully, we will not only get new 
methods and new arguments, but, if the process is vigorous, maybe 
we will get a stretching of our minds, a broadening of our per- 
spective, an elevation of our ways of understanding, to a level that 
will make better sense out of what already exists as well as to find 
new ways of,marshalling fresh evidence. | hope, however, that in 

t : ag ay? 
our time the issue will not be closed, because I believe that it is like 
a prematurely closed wound, like a scab that forms too early. 
There are some things in nature that happen before the full 
implications have been worked through. I think there is nothing 
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more unfortunate for psychical research than dogmatic and com- 
plete answers which attempt to close the minds of everybody else. 
So I would say, ‘“‘Here is the book, with vigor, with freshness, 
with charm, which leaves you with that feeling which you ought to 
have: that psychical research is unfinished; we hope it will remain 
unfinished for a long time. In the meantime a lot of terribly 
exciting and important stuff is being discovered all the time.” 


The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 





Some Basic Reactions to Gardner Murphy’s Lecture 


HORNELL HART 


Gardner Murphy has done me a deeply appreciated honor by 
devoting a lecture to my book The Enigma of Survival: The Case 
For and Against an After Life. In his comments he has given the 
book the most generous and friendly sort of appreciation. Quite 
apart from the satisfaction derived from this, the lecture itself 
conveys a rich and stimulating intellectual experience. Dr. 
Murphy’s searching explorations of various historical, philo- 
sophical, and psychological issues related to this subject-matter 
kindle the mind of the reader—as they must have done, even more 
vividly, those of the listeners who attended the original lecture. 

It is with a view to continuing, and perhaps contributing further 
to this stimulating process, that the following rejoinder is offered. 

The “I-Persona’”’ expression is actually Murphy’s, not Hart’s. 
The expression “I-Persona,” which Dr. Murphy uses repeatedly 
in this lecture, is actually a composite of two different concepts 
which must be clearly distinguished from each other if the analyses 
presented in The Enigma of Survival are to be understood in the 
sense which the author intended. 

The “‘I-thinker.” ‘The first of these two contrasted concepts is 
based upon a proposition which (to each of us individually) is 
irrefutable—namely: “I am conscious,” or “I think.” If anyone 
says to himself; “I, am not conscious,” the natural rejoinder is: 
“Says who?” To say: “I am not conscious,” is equivalent to 
saying: “I think that I am not thinking,” which is a self-contradic- 
tion and logically unacceptable. 

The Persona Theory. The second of the two concepts which 
Dr. Murphy has consolidated is the proposition that the “I- 
thinker” observes and operates through a personality—or (more 
accurately) through a series of changeable and changing personal- 
ities. As Dr. Murphy puts it: 


The Greek actors, as you know, had these curious masks with heavy 
lips on them that seem to have acted as megaphones, so that a man 
was known'by his mask. And the word “‘persona,” from which we get 
the word “person,” is the Latin word used in describing these ancient 
Greek and Roman masks. A “‘persona,”’ in Latin, is the role of a given 
character. 


Similarly, the actor in any modern play takes on a role. One of the 
major agreements among modern sociologists and psychologists is 
that every individual, in every one of the various groups and 
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organizations to which he belongs, observes and acts through the 
roles assigned to him by his statuses in these groups. 

As one of two views which he regards as being sharply opposed 
in the age-old debate about survival, Murphy sets up the assump- 
tion that the persona is built up by associations. He says: 


. . . there have been two basic theories of the mind. . . . The first 
theory . . . is to the effect that the mind is a tissue of associations. 
. . . From this point of view, an old man looking back over his life 
puts together the experiences of various periods. He says, ‘Ah, yes, 
this was I,” as he looks at an old photograph of himself in knee-pants, 
and he laughs and says: ‘“‘Wasn’t I a funny little fellow !’’ He re- 
creates on the assumption that the continuity is a continuity given by 
associations. 


The two concepts are basically distinct. To consolidate these two 
concepts into the term “‘I-Persona”’ is to sacrifice and obliterate the 
distinction between (1) the observer-operator who is the referent 
of the pronoun “I,” and (2) the various roles, personality patterns, 
or personas through which that “I’”’ observes and acts. This distinc- 
tion is absolutely crucial to the analysis of psychical phenomena 
which The Enigma of Survival attempts to set forth. 

Must the spiritistic persona in a séance be fictitious? Gardner 
Murphy says: 


May we restate these two naive theories? The first would be, to 
take it naturalistically, and very simply, that the personality that 
talks to you through a medium is simply a histrionic, play-acting 
pose which, for the moment, and under the influence of trance, 
believes itself to be a deceased entity; it fishes about, picks up odds 
and ends of information—perhaps through unconscious hints, but 
even also through telepathic cues, and puts over successfully a 
replication, a simulation of a deceased personality. That is theory 
number one. ; 


One of the major points in The Enigma of Survival is that the 
persona presented in a mediumistic séance may be either com- 
pletely fictitious, or a mixture of fiction and reality, or a close 
approximation to a valid reconstruction, reanimation and continua- 
tion of the earth-life persona of the deceased. On page 199 of the 
book the following is to be found: 


The persona or personas who communicate in a given séance are 
(of course) not created in an empty vacuum. Rather, they come into 
existence as characters in a dramatic scene. In the Leonard sittings as 
observed by Drayton Thomas, this scene takes the form of com- 
municators occupying three-dimensional etheric bodies standing in 
definite spatial relations to the medium. This dramatic séance may 
well be thought of as a very vivid dream which is being described to 
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the sitter while it is taking place. The information on which the 
dream is constructed is derived from various sources. When a large 
proportion of the material is derived from the communicators, the 
drama is correspondingly veridical. But when such source material 
as is derived from the communicators is adulterated heavily with 
super-ESP material from the sitter or from other living personas, 
and particularly with fantasy material derived from the medium’s 


unconscious mind, the dream drama may be quite largely or wholly 
falsified. 


Must the “I’’-thinker be unchanging? In contrast with what Dr. 
Murphy regards as the loosely associated persona, fictitiously (as he 
suggests) dramatized in a mediumistic séance, he presents what 
may be called the ‘unchanging selfhood” theory. He says: 


The other theory . . . (is) that somehow there is an invasion of the 
sleeping body of the entranced medium; that this invaded body is now 
capable of talking or writing automatically, or conveying messages, 
which, although colored and distorted, do somehow verily represent 
the continuing personality of the deceased. 


This other point of view . . . assumes that there is a central ‘self,’ 
basically an unchanging, fundamental and stable personal reality. 
. . . The “persona”’ or ‘“‘mask”’ is the unchanging and stable element in 
the Greek drama. . . . Now which of these views might plausibly be 
related to survival ? 


The question answers itself. If the mind is nothing more than a 
conglomeration of states, attitudes, feelings, and thoughts, which 
bounce up and down like the bubbles of a fountain, or the spray of 
a cascade, then there is no central continuing unity on which we 
could confer responsibility in this life, or continuity after death. But 
if there is, as Plato argues, a fundamental, unchanging self, something 
which, despite the evanescent changes around it, is recognizably the 
same person all the way through, then this gives some sort of a 
conception such as Plato describes regarding the immortality of the 
soul. 


(Hart) . . . is likely to believe that . . . there is a central first-person 
singular . . . something which is “I’’ in the grammarian’s sense, which 
goes on despite peripheral changes, to give a fundamental continuity 
from cradle to grave and beyond. 


The crucial test, according to Hart. Gardner Murphy presents 
the controversy between these points of view as a verbalistic debate, 
in which the advocacy of one or the other viewpoint is largely, if 
not entirely, a matter of taste, depending upon the interpretation 
which the advocates of one side or the other choose to place upon 
the available data—consisting largely, if not entirely, of spontaneous 
cases. He keeps stating and implying that Hart espouses the 
unchanging selfhood position. 
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But this is not the case. It is true that the association theory is 
related more or less closely to the persona theory as I present it. 
The “I-thinker” concept is related more clearly to what Gardner 
Murphy sets up as the opposed theory. ®ut this does not mean that 
I have espoused or adopted the “‘unchanging selfhood” hypothesis. 
Consider the following quotation from The Enigma of Survival, 


pp. 219-220: 


The “‘I’’-thinker fluctuates . . . 

Whatever it is that thinks “I” in any one of us is not a constant, 
unchanging reality. Nor is it something which progresses smoothly 
and consistently along a regular trend. 

Rather (at least in the great majority of people) the ‘“I’’-thinker 
observes clearly at certain times but very foggily at others; it may be 
seeing only the bright side of everything one day and only the gloomy 
side the next. Further, the actions of this essential self may be 
aggressive at one time and submissive at another—and may vary in 
countless other ways. 


A valid synthesis between Murphy’s two concepts. What The 
Enigma undertakes to do is to set forth at least the beginnings of an 
hypothesis consistent with the available evidence, as to how the 
“T”-thinker survives the death of the physical body. This hypo- 
thesis may be summarized as follows: 

The essential identity of the “I’’-thinker consists in the recogni- 
tion of memories out of the past, and of purposes projected toward 
the future, as “mine.” These memories and these purposes are 
strung like beads on a time-line. They have a definite sequence, 
and each of them is recognized as belonging to that sequence, not 
as being identical (from the view-point of the “I’’) with the 
memories or the purposes of any other “I’’-thinker. 

Now, for the crucial test: Suppose that you were to become 
conscious (as though in an extremely vivid dream), and were to be 
convinced conclusively that your physical body was dead. Suppose 
that you then recognized the chain of memories of your earth 
experiences as still being ‘‘mine”’ in the same sense that they were 
before your body died—though perhaps with more clarity, more 
detail, and more awareness of significance. Suppose also that you 
recognized that the basic lines and directions of your purposes— 
your fundamental values and aspirations—were still “‘mine” in 
much the same sense as they were before your physical body died. 
As I see it, that would be survival. The question of “unchanging 
selfhood” does not emerge. The “‘I’’-thinker is still moving along 
the timeline, changing as he goes, but still recognizing as “‘mine”’ 
the long chain of memories stretching back into his past earth life. 
He still regards as ‘‘mine’” the same ultimate values which he 
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acknowledged (at least at his most rational and farseeing moments) 
during earth life. 

The chain of associations is, of course, indispensable. The 
surviving “‘I’’-thinker still has a more or less fluctuating persona. 
Assuming that he undertakes with some success the process of 
communication through a medium, that communication involves 
the construction of a “séance-persona” which the “I’’-thinker 
endeavors to make a recognizable replica of—or at least consistent 
with—the essentials of the dominant persona under which his 
friends or his present sitters knew him during his earth life. 

For Hart, the ‘Enigma’ is resolved. Waving reviewed the 
evidence with strenuous and (as far as I am capable of it) rigorous 
thoroughness and impartiality, I reach the conclusion that the 
hypothesis just sketched is consistent with all the available data 
of psychical research. As Gardner Murphy pointed out, I have no 
wish to impose this conclusion on anyone to whom it does not 
become increasingly clear, obvious, and inevitable as the simplest 
and most rational explanation of the data which have been ac- 
cumulated through the decades and the centuries of man’s long 
search for knowledge about his destiny in eternity. 


Dept. of Sociology 
Florida Southern College 
Lakeland, Florida 
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acknowledged (at least at his most rational and farseeing moments) 
during earth life. 

The chain of associations is, of course, indispensable. The 
surviving ‘‘I’’-thinker still has a more or less fluctuating persona. 
Assuming that he undertakes with some success the process of 
communication through a medium, that communication involves 
the construction of a “‘séance-persona’”’ which the “I’’-thinker 
endeavors to make a recognizable replica of—or at least consistent 
with—the essentials of the dominant persona under which his 
friends or his present sitters knew him during his earth life. 

For Hart, the “Enigma’’ is resolved. Waving reviewed the 
evidence with strenuous and (as far as I am capable of it) rigorous 
thoroughness and impartiality, I reach the conclusion that the 
hypothesis just sketched is consistent with all the available data 
of psychical research. As Gardner Murphy pointed out, I have no 
wish to impose this conclusion on anyone to whom it does not 
become increasingly clear, obvious, and inevitable as the simplest 
and most rational explanation of the data which have been ac- 
cumulated through the decades and the centuries of man’s long 
search for knowledge about his destiny in eternity. 


Dept. of Sociology 
Florida Southern College 
Lakeland, Florida 
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Were the Jones Boys Signalling by Morse Code? 


Rospert H. THOULEsSS 


Some of the discussion that has taken place about the Soal and 
Bowden investigation of the Jones boys ignores an important piece 
of evidence. On p. 86 of The Mind Readers, it is reported that new 
symbols were introduced without warning and the boys started at 
once to score positively although they had had no opportunity of 
discussing the new set of symbols or arranging a code for it. 

The new cards were Soldier (S), Policeman (M), Boy (B), Racing 
car (R), and St. Paul’s Cathedral (L). These were used instead of the 
old symbols: Lion (L), Zebra (Z), Giraffe (G), Pelican (P), and 
Elephant (E). With the new symbols the first four runs gave scores 
of 10, 8, 14, and 15. Four more at increased distance gave 14, 12, 10, 
and 7. These deviations from the mean expected value of 5 are, of 
course, of unquestionable significance. 

The experiments reported by Mr. Scott and Mrs. Goldney make 
it clear that in other experiments the boys could have been 
signalling to each other by means of an ultrasonic whistle, as had 
been suggested by Dr. Hansel of Manchester, and that such 
signals might not have been detected by the experimenter or by 
onlookers.? The plausibility of this as an explanation of the Jones 
boys’ performance is, however, much diminished by the con- 
tinuance of success after the symbol change since this would seem 
to be inconsistent with a prearranged system of signalling. 

It has indeed been suggested that the boys might have arranged 
a transferable code in some such way as by agreement that one pip 
stood for the symbol whose initial came earliest in the alphabet, 
two for the symbol next in the alphabet and so on. Such a code 
would certainly be transferable but its use would presuppose 
expectation of the change of symbol. Since such change of symbol 
had not been used before, it could hardly have been anticipated by 
the boys. 

There is, however, a method of signalling that could have been 
used and would have been transferable. Any alphabetical system 
of signals could easily and without discussion be switched over 
from L, Z, G, P, E, to S, M, B, R, L. The alphabetical system of 
signals that could be used with a whistle is the Morse code. To 
anyone who knows Morse, it would be the natural way to signal; 


1S. G. Soal and H. T. Bowden, The Mind Readers. Some Recent Experiments in 
Telepathy, Faber and Faber, London, 1959. 

2 Christopher Scott and K. M. Goldney, ‘““The Jones Boys and the Ultrasonic 
Whistle,” Journal S.P.R., Vol. XL, 1960, pp. 249-259. 
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its use does not presuppose expectation of a change of symbols. 

Knowledge of this code is, I think, widespread amongest school- 
boys. It is not difficult to learn. The learning is indeed purely 
mechanical. I spent two years teaching recruits to receive and send 
Morse signals during the First World War. Many of these must 
have been less intelligent than the Jones boys, and we had to turn 
them out sufficiently trained in six weeks. 

But if it were used, its use could be expected to leave its marks 
on the results since some pairs of Morse symbols are more easily 
confused than others, and an examination of the mistakes made 
would quickly show whether mistakes were in the expected 
direction of confusion of more similar symbols. The Morse symbols 
for Dr. Soal’s first targets are L (.—. .), Z (——. .), G (— —.), 
P(.——.), E(.). It seems apparent that confusion could most easily 
take place between the two members of the following four pairs: 
ZG, PG, LP, and LZ. The two pairs PZ and LG have members 
somewhat less likely to be confused; whereas, the single dot of E 
would be very unlikely to be mistaken for any other Morse signal 
or to have any of the others mistaken for it. So EL, EP, EG, and 
EZ may be regarded as very unlikely to cause confusions either way. 

The distinguishing letters of the second pair of symbols were S 
(...), M(——), B(—. . .), R (.—.), and L (.—. .). Of these the pairs 
whose members would be most easily confused would seem to be 
RL, SB, and SR. A somewhat less likely confusion would be SL. 
The least likely to be confused would be SM, MB, MR, ML, BR, and 
BL, since the members of these six pairs differ most in their Morse 
symbols. 

After I had decided that this might be made the basis of a test 
of whether the Jones boys were using Morse signals, I sent the list 
of likely and unlikely errors to Dr. Soal suggesting that he should 
look into his results to see whether these expectations as to errors 
were or were not confirmed. He very kindly sent me two matrices 
showing guesses for different targets for 1,700 guesses on his old 
targets and for the complete series of guesses on the new targets on 
the day they were introduced. The first matrix was as shown in 
Table I on page 26. 

The last line (expected number of errors) is the mean expected 
number of errors in each of the four error cells for that target on 
the assumption that the number guessed right is the number 
actually observed and that the remaining (not-right) guesses on 
that target card were equally distributed over the four not-right 
symbols. 

It is obvious from inspection that this table shows a great 
preponderance of right guesses but no marked preferences among 
the types of errors committed. That there is no tendency in favour 
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TABLE I 


GuEsses IN MATrRIx ONE 





Targets 

















Guesses 











| 
| 





| 
{ 





of the errors which might result from misreading of Morse signals 
is evident when the errors are arranged as in Table II. 


Tase [I 


Errors WHICH MIGHT RESULT FROM 
MISREADING OF MorsgE SIGNALS IN MATRIX ONE 





Similar Morse | Less Similar | Dissimilar Morse 
Signals | Morse Signals | Signals 
(ZG, PG, LP, LZ) | (PZ, LG) | (EL, EP, EG, EZ) 





Errors 


Observed | 384 213 472 





Errors 


Expected 413.5 | 206.75 | 448.75 





Difference | — 29.5 | + 6.25 + 23.25 





These differences are not significant (X? = 3.5; P = .2). There 
is thus no evidence of a tendency for mistakes to be determined by 
similarity of Morse signals for the symbols confused. 

A similar result follows from examination of the 200 guesses 
with new symbols in the second Matrix which is shown in Table III. 

The most striking feature of the table is again the large number 
of right guesses for all targets. There is no evidence of errors 
occurring most frequently when target and guess have similar 
Morse signals as shown in Table IV. 
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TaBLe III 


GuEsses IN MATRIX Two 





Targets 











B 
L 





Guesses 

















M 
Ro 5 
S 12 





Expected Mean 
Number of Errors 4.75 j 6.25 4.5 


Again these differences are far from significance (X? = 2.8; 
P = .25). 

It should, I think, be mentioned that Dr. J. G. Pratt has ques- 
tioned the appropriateness of the method by which I have estimated 
significance here. He has suggested that the method which should 
have been used is that worked out by Cadoret and himself in 


TABLE IV 


Errors WHICH MIGHT RESULT FROM MISREADING 
OF Morse SIGNALS IN Matrix Two 





| Similar Morse | Less Similar Dissimilar Morse 
Signals | Morse Signals | i 


| 


Signals 
| (RL, SB, SR) | (SL) | (SM, MB, MR, ML, BR, BL) 
Observed 25 9 76 
| 67.5 
+ 8.5 








Expected 32 10.5 
Difference | —7 | — 1.5 





connection with consistent missing.’ I am myself inclined to think 
that the problem here is different in kind from that of consistent 
missing, and the method I have used is the right one. It makes no 
difference in the present case since obviously the differences from 
expectation are insignificant whatever method of assessment is 
used. My r£ason for mentioning Dr. Pratt’s query is that I do not 


* R. Cadoret and J. G. Pratt, ““The Consistent Missing Effect in ESP,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 14, 1950, pp. 244-256. 
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want to mislead other workers into using this method in cases 
where the Pratt-Cadoret method may be the right one. 

While there is no evidence of any tendency to make mistakes 
between symbols with similar Morse signals, there is one favored 
error of another type. This is the substitution of S for M and of M 
for S. The total number of times this confusion occurs is 24 against 
a mean chance expectation of 12.5. This deviation from expectation 
is significant; when allowance is made for the fact that it is the 
selected most striking of ten possible pairs, the size of the deviation 
is such as would occur only once in 100 times by chance. It is, 
therefore, good evidence of a real tendency to confuse these two 
symbols. They are, however, not similar as Morse signals (— — 
and . . .), but are very similar in the objects they represent (Soldier 
and Policeman). 


Summary 


Examination of Dr. Soal’s figures does not support the hypo- 
thesis that the boys were signalling to one another by means of the 
Morse code. The observation that they continued to score highly 
when the experimenters switched without warning from one set 
of symbols to another makes it very unlikely that they were 
signalling to one another in any other way. The conclusion that 
they did not obtain their successes by signalling to one another 
seems to be strongly indicated. 


2, Leys Rd. 
Cambridge, England 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of the. JOURNAL: 

The contents of your admirable issue for July, 1960, prompt me 
to make a few comments. 

Firstly, I must offer my congratulations to Dr. Betty Nicol for 
her courageous and perspicacious review of The Mind Readers and 
to you, Sir, for publishing it. How such a book could ever have 
been accepted by a reputable publisher, let alone receive’ a Duke 
University award and commendation by Sir Cyril Burt, is a 
mystery to which I have no answer. What is so interesting, however, 
is Dr. Nicol’s realization that this book reveals in the “incredible 
performances” (p. 135) of the investigators how parapsychologists, 
as they proceed, seem to forget the “‘very canons of evidence upon 
which psychical research as a science must be based.”’ The case of 
Mrs. Sidgwick, mentioned by Dr. Nicol, is another example. She 
quotes Mrs. Sidgwick (‘‘than whom there could scarcely be a wiser 
guide’’) as saying that “‘... tests must bring the phenomena ... 
clearly within the line of undoubted impossibility, so far as normal 
means are concerned.” Yet, after forty years of psychical research, 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s mental outlook had so changed that she had 
brought herself to believe that the experiments with Professor 
Gilbert Murray were perhaps “‘the most important ever brought to 
the notice of the Society,” experiments in which there were no 
control conditions of any kind and not even an attempt to study 
Professor Murray’s hyperacuity of hearing, to which he himself 
drew attention. 

It seems that the mythomania to which Mr. R. Lambert drew 
attention years ago afflicts parapsychologists to an exceptional 
degree. Take Dr. Stevenson’s paper in your same issue. On p. 98 
he narrates the story of the famous servant talking Hebrew, a 
version of which another psychiatrist has just told in a London 
Sunday newspaper. It has, like other tales circulated by para- 
psychologists, been improved with time. It was not a Rabbi but a 
Protestant pastor; and in the latest version we are told that long 
passages from the Talmud were declaimed. Is there a word of 
truth in it? Can these physicians give a reference in the medical 
literature of the time, and if it was so famous can they explain why 
Reuss failed, as I think he did, to record it? Let Dr. Stevenson 
beware. Mythomania has already got a hold on him. 

Yours etc., 
Pine Hill E. J. Dingwall 
Crowhurst 
Battle, Sussex 
England 
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To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 

In the interest of accuracy, I wish to correct an error in the 
second part of my article, ““The Evidence for Survival from 
Claimed Memories of Former Incarnations,” which appeared in 
the issue of the JouRNAL for July, 1960. 

In discussing the case of Mlle. Héléne Smith studied by Professor 
Flournoy! I mentioned a Martian incarnation of this medium. 
This is incorrect. Mlle. Smith claimed to recall, and to some extent 
seemed to relive, two previous lives: one as Marie Antoinette and 
one as an Indian princess. At other times, she seemed to have 
visions of Mars and to be transported.there and able to com- 
municate with persons on Mars. She spoke a Martian “language” 
which Professor Flournoy easily showed to be a derivative of 
French. But Mile. Smith did not claim, as I stated, that she had 
had a previous life on Mars. 

My conclusion with regard to this case remains unchanged. 
This is that Mlle. Smith was incapable of distinguishing fantasy 
from memory. She attached the same value to some of her ex- 
periences, e.g., the Martian visions, which were clearly inventions, 
as she did to other experiences, e.g., the apparent memories of the 
Indian princess, which may have included some information 
paranormally derived, or possibly have been based on real me- 
mories. 


Department of Psychiatry lan Stevenson, M.D. 


School of Medicine 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Reviews 


THE SACRED MUSHROOM. By Andrija Puharich. Pp. 262. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1959. 
$4.50. 

This is a book which presents many facets—almost too many 
and too varied for one reviewer to evaluate with competence. To 
deal effectively with The Sacred Mushroom, one would have to be 
an anthropologist, Egyptologist, pharmacologist, and, lastly, a 
parapsychologist. 

The book is written mostly in a popular anecdotal style in the 
first person. At the start we find the author in the Army Medical 
Corps serving his term. He recounts his interest in fitting ESP 


1'T. Flournoy, Des Indes a la Planéte Mars, Lib. Fischbacher, Paris, 1900. 
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research into an Army career and his simultaneous discovery of a 
sensitive who presents him with utterings and writing in ancient 
Egyptian. When the writing is translated by a reluctant Egypto- 
logist (who saves his career by not getting involved in further 
translating), it turns out that some personality from ancient Egypt 
is trying to tell him about religious rites involving the use of a 
mushroom. The author solves his dilemma of a career in the Army 
doing ESP research by joining the ranks of civilians. He returns to 
his laboratory in Maine and continues work with the sensitive and 
the ancient Egyptian communicator. 

Over the course of time more communications from the ancient 
Egyptian occur which elaborate on the use of the mushroom in 
religious rituals. Wasson, the late author of the well-publicized, 
Russia, Mushrooms and History, arrives on the scene and the author 
arranges to try travelling clairvoyance experiments during Wasson’s 
forthcoming Mexican trip. These plans misfire but, instead, one of 
the author’s sensitives (his laboratory staff has increased) locates in 
a trance a local source of the sacred mushroom, which by now has 
been identified as Amanita muscaria, and so the author can 
investigate the effects of eating real mushrooms on _ psychic 
faculties. This is done and we hear about the symptoms following 
eating Amanita, as well as instances where the clairvoyant power 
of one of the sensitives is ostensibly greatly increased while 
heavily dosed with the mushroom. Sundry laboratory-type ESP 
tests are reported as well. 

The remainder of the book traces the mushroom rite in history 
and anthropology. Some attempt is also made to verify, by historical 
references, the alleged ancient Egyptian communicator. 

The popular anecdotal style of the book is such that it is difficult 
to assess the laboratory parapsychological experiments since much 
essential detail is omitted. We are presented primarily with 
conclusions (e.g. that Amanita enhances ESP of sensitives but not 
of normal people) and a dearth of experimental evidence which 
would allow us to judge the validity of these conclusions. Further- 
more, a lay reader who has not been exposed to laboratory methods 
of measuring ESP would be confused by the author’s presentation 
of his matching abacus test for ESP, especially when intermingled 
with a hodge-podge of often irrelevant data on the effects of 
Faraday cages on ESP. Perhaps the presentation of conclusions 
only can be condoned in a popular book but we are given no 
references or publications which will give us the scientific evidence. 

The other parapsychological aspect of the book is the historical 
verification of statements made by an alleged communicating 
Egyptian. Unfortunately, the communicator existed at a time in 
Egyptian history which is extremely remote and poorly docu- 
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mented; hence historical verification of details is necessarily 
unsatisfactory and mostly conjectural. As a case of alleged re- 
incarnation, it is not as likely to arouse popular interest as a 
Bridey Murphy because of the historical remoteness and aloofness 
and a remarkable lack of feeling of personality in the communicator. 
Then, too, there is the fact that the instrument of communication 
was a gifted sensitive, not just an ordinary housewife, as was the 
case with Bridey. The unusual seems more interesting when it 
concerns ordinary people, not when it involves unusual individuals. 
However, one outstanding feature is the apparent communication 
in the Egyptian language. One would like to have seen this studied 
by a competent scholar in the subject rather than an amateur. 
Instances of communication in foreign tongues in mediums are 
not too plentiful in the literature. 

The book generally suffers from a lack of an over-all guiding 
principle of simplicity; it tries to include in its scope too many 
diverse topics of the mundane and of the occult so that the main 
theme, the delineation of the mushroom rites and investigation of 
psychic effects of the mushroom, is frequently obscured. For 
example, the author dwells at length on—as he would have it—near 
miraculous coincidences or feats of ESP which several times led 
him through the wilderness to locate his specimens of mushrooms. 
As evidence for ESP they are superfluous since it should be un- 
necessary for every author of a book involving ESP to prove ESP’s 
existence de novo. As examples of the prowess of the author or his 
sensitives at ESP, they do not tell us as much as a careful laboratory 
experiment would. These anecdotes appear to be included to lend 
an aura of the miraculous and of supernatural blessing or guidance 
to an otherwise straightforward undertaking—finding a mushroom 
in the woods. 

I cannot pass judgment on the author’s ideas about the impor- 
tance or use of the mushroom in ancient rites except to say that a 
great deal of it seems to be highly conjectural. 

In summary, this book seems to be designed more “‘to sell’’ than 
to make.a serious effort to convince students of the reality of the 
phenomena studied. 

Remi J. Cadoret 
Department of Physiology 
University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg 3, Canada 
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HOUDINI. The Man Who Walked Through Walls. By William L. 
Gresham. Pp. 306. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1959. $4.50. 


This is the first adult biography of the “‘mysteriarch’’ and 
“escapologist,” Harry Houdini (1874-1926), to appear since 
Kellock’s Houdini—His Life-Story (1928). The Life which Kellock 
presented as a eulogy, Gresham has treated with dispassion, yet 
with a firm grip on the reader’s interest. 

The portion given chief attention in this review is the 70-odd 
pages on Houdini’s interest in mediumistic phenomena; but I shall 
not confine it to that. Throughout the work the author has suc- 
ceeded in lending a fresh dimension to this life. A fourth of the 
volume carries the reader through the Houdinis’ early ups and 
downs. Various episodes in Kellock’s hasty compilation are 
omitted and are replaced with more accurate and plausible accounts 
of the young man’s rise to fame. The description of Houdini’s 
ten-year advance from working in a dime museum at $12 a week, 
to earning $1,200 weekly by doing essentially the same feats ‘‘with 
the voice of conscious authority,” is absorbingly told. 

Gresham does not hesitate, after a prefatory apology, to spell out 
some of the ingenious means whereby Houdini effected his various 
escapes, though never without appropriateness to the underlying 
humanistic theme. This twenty-year student of Houdiniana, in his 
efforts to arrive at an accurate history, reveals that the seeds of not 
a few of the earlier inaccuracies concerning Houdini’s youth, 
“escapery,” and other exploits had been sowed by the magician 
himself in the act of making his reputation: like so many others in 
show business, he was egotistical and temperamental, impulsive, 
and supremely confident. 

Houdini cherished a full house, blamed himself to an extreme 
when it was not achieved, and constantly was inventing new 
presentations for a “‘fickle public” and new challenges that would 
keep his name atop all others on theatrical marquees. When 
vaudeville began its decline, it so plagued him that he turned to the 
movie industry, and after failing in that art he restored himself to 
prominence by attacking spiritualism. Gresham depicts these 
trends well, plus Houditi’s very strong but short-lived flairs for 
art, antiquities, and airplanes. 

The account of Houdini’s association with psychical research 
appears on the whole to be fairly accurate. For 10 pages Gresham 
ploughs lugubriously into the famous Arthur Ford “message,” and 
into Margery Crandon. for 20. Houdini’s appearance before a 
Congressional committee, anent the “rag head rackets” of 
Washington, is also recounted. To collate Gresham’s details of 
these with all that have been published would be useless; but I will 
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quote one brief passage concerning an incident which, I think, has 
never seen print, because of the insight it gives into Houdini’s 
character: “Years [after the Margery séances], when the Self- 
Liberator was dead [his chief assistant] was asked about [her( ?)] 
mysterious 2-foot rule. ... I chucked it in the box meself. The 
Boss told me to do it. ‘E wanted to fix her good... For ‘im 
the Truth was bloody well what ‘e wanted it to be’ (p. 254). 

Gresham cites Margery as “disturbingly beautiful’”—with 
supportive evidence—and D. D. Home he classes, along with 
Houdini, as “‘a famous mystery monger” (p. 194). Houdini’s 
attitude toward Home, Gresham tends to accept (as a fraud who 
had “‘lucky breaks’), as a layman well might in psychic matters 
(psi kappa). He does not appear to agree with Houdini, however, 
that H. Carrington was a mediums’ duper (pp. 233, 269). 

William Crookes’s psychical research abilities are referred to 
with doubt, and his 1874 sitting with Anna (sic) Eva Fay, Gresham 
cites against him (p. 243). (Fay was a public-stage fraud who was 
not actually endorsed by Crookes.) Florence Cook’s materializations 
under Crookes are neatly disposed of: “‘ ‘But how do you explain 
it by fraud if the phenomena occurred in Sir William’s own 
laboratory, with the door safely locked ?? Houdini had the answer 
to that one, for he could point to his own exploits in being outside 
on the street beside a prison, passing out handbills [which an- 
nounced the specific fait accompli], while the warden considered 
him safely locked within a cell, naked, searched, and manacled to 
the bars” (p. 241). Both Cook and ‘“‘the charming Daniel Dunglas 
Home” are then referred to in the same breath; nor is any mention 
made of Home’s noteworthy experiments under Crookes. 

Not reported in the volume is Houdini’s refusal to include, in 
his $10,000 challenge that he could duplicate any psychic feat, the 
words “under the same conditions,” which the S.P.R. logically 
requested of him. Another minor omission, or discrepancy, con- 
cerns Houdini’s “vivid apparition” (the term his closest associate, 
B. M. L. Ernst, used) in Germany when his mother died, which 
Gresham speaks of only as a ‘“‘dream”’ (p. 277). He does include 
two other spontaneous psi experiences attributed to Houdini, one 
being physical and the other precognitive (pp. 217 & 278). 

Gresham acknowledges the sentimental crusader’s “desperate 
wish” for post mortem communication to prove true, and his coded 
“‘death pacts” with various friends; however, no comment is made 
regarding Houdini’s interest in seeing psychical research become 
a subject for university-level study (which he shared with 
McDougall, leading to the Clark University symposium). 

The author tends to be somewhat discursive concerning the 
career of his principal—but to knit such a heterogeneous array of 
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episodes into an orderly pattern would have been rather difficult. 
The whole is portrayed with clarity and insight. 

This book is without an index, but it does have an interesting 
7-page Opinionated Bibliography. One misleading reference in the 
Bibliography should be noted: Houdini’s Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article on Conjuring appeared in the Thirteenth (1926 Supple- 
mentary) Edition, not the original Eleventh (p. 301). 


Box 936 W. E. Cox 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


THE MEANING OF DEATH. Herman Feifel (Ed.). Pp. 351. 
McGraw Hill, New York, 1959. $6.50. 


This book is a collection of 18 papers on the subject of death, 
followed by a discussion of them by Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
Director of Research at the Menninger Foundation, and First 
Vice-President of the American Society for Psychical Research. 

The papers are arranged in four groups. The first, devoted to 
Theoretical Outlooks on Death, comprises five papers, by C. G. 
Jung, C. W. Wahl, P. Tillich, W. Kaufmann, and H. Marcuse. 
Kaufmann’s, on “Existentialism and Death,” which is a critique 
chiefly of the expressions of Heidegger, Sartre, and Camus on the 
subject of death, makes evident its author’s high ability to avoid 
mistaking pretentious obscurity for profundity. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, it is decidedly the most significant paper in the group. 

The second group, Developmental Orientation toward Death, 
consists of a paper by M. H. Nagy on ““The Child’s View of Death,” 
one by R. Kastenbaum on “Time and Death in Adolescence,” and 
one by H. Feifel on ‘“‘Attitudes toward Death in some Normal and 
Mentally Ill Populations.’ Each is an interesting contribution to 
its subject. 

Four papers are next grouped under the heading Death Concept 
in Cultural and Religious Fields; one, by F. J. Hoffman, on ‘‘Mortal- 
ity and Modern Literature’”’; one on ‘‘Modern Art and Death” by 
C. Gottlieb, with reproductions of a number of paintings relating 
to death; one, of notable psychological interest, by D. G. 
Mandelbaum, dealing with ‘The Social Uses of Funeral Rites”’; 
and a paper by E. N. Jackson, on “Grief and Religion,” one 
section of which is—except for some pages in the terminal discus- 
sion by Gardner Murphy—the only place in the book where 
‘reference is made, and this only briefly, to the investigations 
instituted by the British and American Societies for Psychical 
Research and to the possible bearing of their results on the question 
of survival after death. 
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Part 4 of the book, Clinical and Experimental Studies, comprises 
six papers. The first, “Personality: Factors in Dying Patients,’’ is 
by A. A. Hutschnecker; the next, on “Treatment of the Dying 
Person,” by G. J. Aronson, offers four sensible rules for those 
occasions. Then comes a paper on ““The Doctor and Death,” by 
A. M. Kasper; one by I. E. Alexander and A. M. Adlerstein on 
“Death and Religion,” which reports “‘the results of a study in 
which a variety of reactions to the concept of death were measured 
in a population that differed in one parameter, ‘religiosity’.”’ Next 
there is a paper by E. S. Schneidman and N. L. Farberow, on 
“Suicide and Death,” which cites many interesting facts concerning 
persons who actually kill themselves, or only contemplate doing so. 
The last paper, by C. P. Richter, is “The Phenomenon of Unex- 
plained Sudden Death in Animals and Man.” It originated in 
experiments which placed laboratory rats in prolonged situations 
they were totally unable to resolve: ‘‘From the psychological level 
some of the observations indicate that the rats as well as human 
beings die from a reaction of hopelessness.” 

Because of the diversity of the topics of the papers assembled in 
this book, Gardner Murphy’s thoughtful comments on them 
hardly lend themselves to summarization. The part of his com- 
ments directly relevant to psychical research comes at the end, 
where he lists a variety of the roots of fear of death and points to the 
fact that whereas religious persons have generally believed in a life 
after death, the progress of science during the last hundred years 
has caused many persons, especially scientists, to assume without 
question that there cannot possibly be any life after death. He then 
refers to some of the facts collected by psychical research, in the 
light of which that assumption is seen to be scientistic rather than 
truly scientific. 


Dept. of Philosophy C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, R.I. 


PRELOGICAL EXPERIENCE. An Inquiry into Dreams & Other 
Creative Processes. By Edward S. Tauber, M.D., and Maurice 
Green, M.D. Pp. 196. Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1959. $3.75. 


This book deals with the supremely important subject of human 
communication, and covers a wide range of the contributions 
thereto, particularly those other than formulated logical verbaliza- 
tion. The writers believe that man is related to his world in far 
more ways than he can account for; his formulations being merely 
funnels or thin streams in a vast waterfall. 
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After opening with an account of the dream theories of Freud 
and others, the book continues with a discussion of language 
symbols and the scientific method; and the function of the image. 
Chapter Four treats the process of the achievement of maturity; 
the next one, two approaches to perception itself; then come three 
chapters on various subthreshold processes, the last of these on 
extrasensory perception. Thus the first eight chapters are probably 
the most useful for students of parapsychology, and for that matter, 
for students of art and literature. The doctors have made the wide- 
ranging study to lead up to an account, in the last third of the book, 
of their modernized and humane methods of psychotherapy. 

These writers! seem to go back to the ancient use of the word 
science, or “‘scientia,’’ which included knowledge far wider than 
our logical syntactical propositions which are supposed to be 
verified by observation. Leaders in science have often paid their 
respects to faculties other than the narrow calculating intellect. 
Just recently, while being harried by critics on a broadcast, Linus 
Pauling said: 


People have the wrong idea about how scientists work, believing 
that they work along in a strictly logical way from one fact to another 
. . . whereas it is actually by a process not well understood, a process 
related to imagination and intuition and to artistic creativity, that 
they arrive at their discoveries. 


Linus Pauling is quoted in this book (p. 2) as having used the term 
“stochastic” (from the Greek word for ‘‘able to guess”) for the 
method of thinking called the “‘hunch.’”? 

The moot question, whether the use of prelogical faculties is 
a regression to an infantile state, is touched upon in this book at 
several points. This question has been well put by Dr. Jan 
Ehrenwald:3 


Is telepathy a newly evolving faculty which would enhance th 
depth and width of our vision far beyond the boundaries of ordinary 
human experience, as Frederic Myers asserted; “a first faltering 
intimation of a new thrust put forward on the part of a purposive 
life force,” as Dr. Joad put it? Or is it a developmental throw-back 
as was assumed by Freud and Henri Bergson, a vestigial function of 
the human mind to which it has recourse whenever the “attention to 


? Dr. Edward S. Tauber, Professor of Psychology in the Graduate School of 
New York University, is chairman of the faculty of the William Alanson White 
Institute, where his co-author, Dr. Maurice Green, is also a member of the 
faculty—he being likewise a Fellow of the Academy of Psychoanalysis. 

* Linus Pauling, “The Stochastic Method and the Structure of Proteins,” 
American Scientist, XLIII, No. 2, April, 1955. 

—” and Medical Psychology, W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1948, 
p. k 
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life’ is in abeyance? . . . or is it a going back to the amoeba, as was 
suggested by Professor Thouless. 


he present authors consider it a fallacy to identify the pre- 
logical processes with infancy, which is a chronological matter 
(p. 33). 

Also, in regard to the process of maturing, the writers point out 
that, according to Freud, a forced suppression of infantile ten- 
dencies must be made in order to achieve adulthood. This account 
of the maturing process is too sketchy, according to these critics; 
it is too simplified and distorted. If our early creative processes are 
unfortunately suppressed in this manner, original thought and 
action is prevented—we are limited in the pleasure and curiosity 
of personal relations. If, on the other hand, such suppression is not 
made, “we might not only find ourselves more imaginative and 
creative but we might also exchange our boredom and manipulation 
for a genuine affection and concern for those around us” (pp. 64-5). 

A possibly important idea is to be found here (p. 107): “There 
seems to be evidence that highly creative people are more mindful 
of and comfortable with the emergence of subthreshold perception 
material into awareness than the more conventionally oriented 
person who ‘reflexly’ disowns any. . .”. such responsiveness. Could it 
not be that the obverse is possible—that the man who is permissive 
to the welling up of underground hunches and intuitions, instead 
of being negative or afraid of “Perils of the Soul,”’ has more chance 
to become creative ? Those who trust the world, who are apt to make 
cordial relations, have better results at ESP tests than have the 
shy or withdrawn subjects, as has been confirmed in the work of 
Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler. 

One may be disconcerted to find certain psychoanalysts treating 
psi phenomena parochially as if they occurred exclusively in the 
analytic situation. It is somewhat surprising to find many well- 
known analysts accepting the (really stupefying) actuality of the 
occurrence of precognitive dreams; however, those mentioned 
here, Hollés and Ballint, consider these dreams to be produced by 
the patient to use against the analyst(!) Indeed one of the paradoxes 
in certain analytic methods is that the therapist and patient join in 
assumptions which make for mutual distrust. This may derive in 
part from Freud’s recommendation that the analyst preserve the 
patient’s “‘independence’’ by taking an attitude of mirror-like 
impassivity. It is said here that Freud’s system itself, without his 
realizing it, tended to shut off the free play of preconscious 
processes. It would seem that nowhere is communication as 
important as in the analyst’s consulting room; and the danger has 
been too much rationality. To go back in this book to page 3: 
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Most interpersonal interaction . . . goes on in the prelogical mode, 
we are constantly negating prelogical processes and converting them 
unwittingly into logical syntactical propositions, with a consequent 
falsification of security and communication. 


Instead of the stand-offishness of Freud’s method, more recent 
psychotherapists such as Ferenczi, Sullivan, and Fromm have 
recommended a more natural understanding. Drs. Tauber and 
Green call for a relation that is fair and man-to-man; that, one 
might say, involves what the old Chinese called “Jen” or human- 
heartedness; a built-in faculty, natural and unsentimental. 

One can imagine this state of affairs facilitated by whatever 
telepathy might there occur of which the writers say: 


The telepathic process itself, we believe, is as universal as dreaming, 
though the phenomena themselves need not be registered in aware- 
ness. Like dreaming, we believe that extrasensory perception is a 
process inherent in man for illuminating and presenting his unconsci- 
ous knowledge of himself and his relationship to the world. 


212 East 48th Street E. de P. Matthews 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOUNDATIONS OF TIBETAN MYSTICISM. By Lama 
Angarika Govinda. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1960. 
Pp. 311. $6.00. 


Writing on mysticism in 1938, a psychologist pointed out that 
Dr. Rhine’s work, when further substantiated, would add to the 
data of mysticism.’ Having established the reality of ESP and the 
possibility of knowledge-revealing mystic states, it is legitimate 
now for the parapsychologists to turn their attention to mystics 
and the study of mysticism in their attempts to unravel the tangled 
skein of psi. For this reason, the western parapsychologists may 
find this book worthy of serious study. 

The author, ‘fan Indian national of European descent and 
Buddhistic faith,” is a respected scholar who has had long ex- 
perience with Tibetan mystics. In this book, he has lucidly 
explained a number of Tantric and Buddhistic concepts with 
unusual insight. In these pages, the reader would find a rare 
synthesis of the theory and practice of mysticism. 

Lama Govinda believes that the power of the mind, “the 
quintessence of all original and direct experience,” is contained in the 
mantric words OM MANI PADME HUM. “In the experience 


1 Ernestine C. Milner, ‘“The Psychology of Mysticism,” in Concerning Mysticism, 
Guilford College Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 11, November, 1938, p. 71. 
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of OM, man opens himself, goes beyond himself, liberates him- 
self, by breaking through the narrow confines of egohood or self- 
imposed limitation, and thus he becomes one with the All, with the 
infinite” (p. 129). But this state is not an end in itself. For, by itself 
it is nothing but a state of perfect self-annihilation, and therefore 
it cannot be the ideal embodied in the exalted figure of the Buddha. 
The Buddha has returned from the experience of universality, of 
OM, to HUM, to the individual state in which the knowledge of 
the unity of man and cosmos is revealed in an integrated individual 
experience. ““OM is the ascent towards universality, HUM the 
descent of the state of universality into the depth of the human 
heart” (p. 130). 

Apart from describing the Tantric precepts and practices, the 
author also discusses Buddhist psychology and philosophy—its 
concept of consciousness and its doctrine of dependent origination, 
etc. 

The author discusses the physiological counterparts of the 
psychic centers. He does not believe that the madis, the channels of 
psychic energy, can be identified with the nerves of the body, since 
the nadis are a creation within oneself—a vivid mental image that a 
vital current leads from one place to another. 

In several places in the book, attempts have been made to 
distinguish between Hindu and Buddhistic tantras. But, on 
ultimate analysis, it would seem to this reviewer that there is no 
difference in essentials and that the differences the author points 
out are those derived from the respective philosophical perspectives 
of the two systems rather than their views on yoga. As the author 
himself points out, “the main difference between the two systems 
lies in the different treatment of the same fundamental facts” 
(p. 34). 

This book would have been much more readable if the Sanskrit 
words were systematically translated. In some places, the translation 
of certain fundamental concepts into familar western terms (the 
identification of Kundalini, for example, with libido) is misleading. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature on Oriental 
mysticism and Tantric Buddhism. The drawings and diagrams by 
the author and the photographs by Li Gotami add further value 
and attraction. It is also an eloquent testimony to the deep cultural 
and spiritual affinity between the peoples of Tibet and India—an 
affinity which could not be curtailed by the world’s highest 
mountains, the Himalayas, but is now being threatened by recent 
political changes in ‘Tibet. 

K. Ramakrishna Rao 
Andhra University 
Waltair, India 
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FESTSCHRIFT FOR GARDNER MURPHY. John G. Peatman 
and Eugene L. Hartley, (Eds.). Pp. 411. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1960. $6.00. 


This 411-page salute to Professor Gardner Murphy on the 
occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday was presented by twenty-eight 
of his former students and associates under the editorial direction 
of Dr. Eugene Hartley and Dr. John Peatman of the City College 
of New York. 

The first chapter, written by Hartley, is called “Profile of a 
Professor” and is a collection of anecdotes about Murphy as an 
instructor, associate and friend to his students and colleagues. It is 
offered as a supplement to current empirical research on methods 
of college teaching in the hope that ‘elaboration of the methods 
and ‘emphases of outstanding individual teachers’’ will stimulate 
formulation of additional research hypotheses. He adds: “Few 
individuals are likely to produce as valuable a model as Gardner 
Murphy.” 

City College is also represented by its two “parapsychological”’ 
psychologists, Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler and Dr. Joseph Woodruff. 
Dr. Schmeidler in ‘Changing Field Relations of an ESP Ex- 
periment” reports the second stage of her study of agent-percipient 
relationships, the first of which was reported in this JOURNAL." 
Although significant results in accordance with prediction were 
obtained in the first series, the results dropped to chance in this 
second series when the social relations between subjects and 
experimenters as well as between subjects were altered.* 

Dr. Woodruff’s study is entitled ‘“The Effect on ESP Scoring of 
an Unexpected Qualitative Change in ESP Material” and deals 
with “one facet of a multi-variable study of extrasensory percep- 
tion.” The results of this study are suggestive and tend to indicate 
that the insertion of material qualitatively different from that which 
the subject anticipates may affect the scoring pattern. 

Although these two contributions (out of 26) are the only ones 
which deal directly with ESP, several others present information, 
methods, and hypotheses that could be relevant to psychical 
research, such as “Physician-Patient Relationships: A Theoretical 
Framework” by Bernard Kutner and “Some Varieties of Inter- 
personal Attraction” by Theodore Newcomb. Especially interesting 
is the joint contribution of George S. Klein and Robert R. Holt of 


* G. Schmeidler, “‘Agent-Percipient Relationships,” April, 1958. 

* The third series, which incorporates changes based on the results of the first 
two, and in which significant results were once more obtained, has since been 
completed and was reported by Dr. Schmeidler at the Convention of the Para- 
psychological Association last September. 
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New York University on ‘‘Problems and Issues in Current Studies 
of Subliminal Activation.’ This area of psychological research 
seems to be very close to that of parapsychology, especially in 
connection with the production of imagery. It might be worth- 
while to apply to the study of ESP those techniques used by the 
psychologists in matching the (usually) symbolic nature of the 
response to the original stimulus; for in these studies, as well as in 
the records of mediums or in the use of verbal material for ESP 
testing, the responses, although seemingly significant, nevertheless 
rarely correspond identically to the stimulus object. 


R. White 


Notes and News 


Spiritualist Camps 


Readers of this JoURNAL who may have attended “‘materializa- 
tion” séances will be interested in the accounts of a series of them 
conducted early last June at the Chesterfield Spiritualist Camp, 
published in the July 10 and August 10, 1960, issues of the 
Spiritualist paper, The Psychic Observer. This paper, which used to 
be published at Chesterfield by R. G. Pressing, is now published 
by Tom O’Neil at Southern Pines, N.C., P.O. Box 90. (The issues 
are 25¢ each.) 

The article in the August 10 number is by Dr. Andrija Puharich, 
who conducted experiments on sensitives in the laboratory of the 
Round Table Foundation at Glen Cove, Maine, some years ago. 
O’Neil is the author of the article in the July 10 issue, the title page 
of which is headed ‘‘We are in mourning,” and is framed in a three- 
quarter inch black border. 

The reason for the mourning is the raw fraud which O’ Neil and 
Puharich detected with the use of infra-red light by means of a 
“snooper-scope,” which makes observation in the dark possible, 
and of a motion-picture camera loaded with infra-red film, both of 
which Puharich had brought. The purpose for which O’ Neil, who 
is a Spiritualist, declares the séances were held was to put defin- 
itely on record through the use of these scientific instruments 
“the great truth of materialization.’’ The medium in this case 
(Edith Stillwell) and her cabinet attendant (Mable Riffle) had been 
invited to try the snooper-scope and had found that all they could 
see through it was a greenish blur. Doubtless, the scope was out 
of focus for their eyes. 
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What Puharich and O’Neil saw with it, however, and what the 
camera clearly recorded, was that the “‘spirits’” who partly issued 
from the cabinet (at the side of the front of which the medium sat, 
outside), or who were seen in the cabinet when its curtains were 
parted, came into it from the medium’s adjoining house through 
a curtained door a few feet from the side of the cabinet. The 
photographs, a number of which are reproduced in each of the two 
articles, are so clear that they made it possible to identify the 
“spirits” who waved the “ectoplasm’’ as being certain known 
persons about the Camp. 

Members of the A.S.P.R. hardly need be told that exposure of 
this crude hoax does not dispose of the question whether material- 
ization sometimes genuinely occurs; for evidence for it, very hard 
to dismiss, was recorded by Crookes, Richet, and other critical 
investigators under their own controlled conditions. But the condi- 
tions present at the Spiritualist camps are not similarly controlled. 

It may be of interest to mention that one of the members of the 
A.S.P.R. attended a materialization séance at Camp Silver Belle in 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, in 1946; the medium being the now 
recently deceased Ethel Post Parrish. Although no fraud ‘was 
detected by our member (Mrs. Dorothy Wenberg), the arrange- 
ments at the affair did not make it impossible. The writer of the 
present News item (C. J. Ducasse) himself attended one of Mrs. 
Parrish’s séances there in 1955, at which a fully material(ized ?) 
girl, purporting to be his deceased mother though not in any way 
resembling her, issued from the cabinet where the medium sat and 
patted him on the head, saying “Bless you, dear boy !’’ There too 
there was a door, with an Indian rug hanging from it, some four 
feet distant from the side of the cabinet; and in front of that space 
a mass of flowers, some of them on a table and some on the floor. 
There was no total darkness at any time, but fair red light through- 
out, and the writer kept observing that Indian rug which, however, 
he did not see move at any time. Both the floor and the back wall 
of the cabinet appeared quite solid. The arrangements left room for 
fraud, but if it occurred he did not detect it. On the other hand, if 
the affair was genuine, then it beat any materialization séance on 
record, for some 20 fully material(ized ?) persons—some male and 
some female, some tall and some short, sometimes two at a time— 
came out of and returned to the cabinet during the two hours the 
séance lasted ! 
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The Parapsychological Association Convention 


The third annual convention of the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion was held at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City, from 
Thursday, September 8 through Saturday, September 10, 1960. 

Dr. J. G. Pratt of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke 
University is the President of the Association. The subject of his 
Presidential address, which was given at a banquet held on 
Thursday evening, September 8, was “Taking Stock in Para- 
psychology.” 

Fifteen experimental and theoretical papers were presented at 
the meeting during the three-day period. In addition, Christopher 
Scott of the SPR led a symposium on “Statistical Models of ESP 
and Implications for Research,” with Dr. T. N. E. Greville and 
Dr. J. A. Greenwood as discussants. A symposium on “Spon- 
taneous Case Material’ was also held under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Karlis Osis; other participants were Dr. L. E. Rhine, Ian 
Stevenson, M.D., and Miss Rhea White. 

A highlight of the program was the ‘‘Research Briefs’ section 
which allowed persons to present short outlines of research in 
progress or soon to begin. 

The Presidential address will appear in the fournal of Para- 
psychology along with abstracts of all the papers presented. 


Lecture 


On November 30th Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler, Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the City College of New York, gave to 
the Society the last lecture for 1960. The title of her address was 
“Are There Two Kinds of Telepathy ?”’ 
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